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News and Notes...... 


Delighted 


Our staff is still delighted at having 
earned the extra 25 points in 1952 and 
pleased at the kind comments of our judges. 
We shall try for “Medalist” place in the 
1953 Yearbook Contest and hope, at least, 
to win more points——M.H., Me. 
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Bubbling Over 


Last spring I attended the Convention 
and I was very pleased with the results I 
gleaned from the meetings. . . . Thank you 
for the encouragement given our publicity 
department by publishing the results of our 
journalism convention in The Review. We 
have coveted the singular honor of Medalist 
award on our school paper and yearbook. 
This is the first accomplishment in our 
school and we are bubbling over with pride 
(the right kind, of course) —M.J., Wis. 

Fe 


Genuine Pleasure 


I do not know how to thank you for 
your favor. Your kind letter was so nice— 
since it was partly in French—that it was 
received with joy, respect and admiration 
by the staff of our French language news- 
paper. We sincerely hope we shall be able 
to come to the Convention and to partici- 
pate in the meetings. It has been quite a 
few years since I hoped to do this. My stu- 
dents like very much to use their knowledge 
of the “beautiful language” and, for me, it 


is a genuine pleasure to direct them in their 
undertaking of their French language pub- 
lication. Best wishes for 1953.—HF., Va. 
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Advice for Yearbooks 


We would appreciate . . 
cific questions and, also, suggestions. Is it 
permissable to use 8-point type in cut lines 
if this type is bolder face than body type. 
We are also enclosing two contact prints 
which are going to appear on our military 
and club division pages. We know that 
usually the name of the section which is to 
follow should appear on the division page, 
but we are very anxious this year to let our 
division pages speak for themselves. A small 
snap of each division page, along with the 
title of the section it precedes, will appear 
on the Table of Contents page. May we 
omit the section names from the division 
pages without loss of points?—M.V., Ga. 

Many elements enter into question 1. 


- answers to spe- 


For example, the type face or family, 
the size of the type-face used in the 
write-ups, and other factors. We are 
attaching four examples for your con- 
sideration. Note that in two of them, 
the type face is too small for the length 
of the line. This makes it difficult for 
reading purposes. In the other two ex- 
amples, the line is broken into smaller 
Small type reads better in 
short lines; the reverse is true of long 


segments. 


lines. Long lines require a larger type 
in every instance. Eight-point type will 
be in order if you use the short line. 
It is advisable to set it on a 9-point 
slug, however. 

The answer to question 2 depends 
on how the editor treats the theme of 
the book. Your theme is a good one 
which can be developed easily by run- 
ning titles within each section so se- 
quence, coherence and continuity will 
be the result. If this treatment is used, 
the divider page should serve as the key 
that will open each section. Using the 
miniature divider pages in the table of 
contents is an excellent idea. A good 
many schools omit the name on the di- 
vider page. This is true where the page 
speaks for itself. If you are sure the 
picture tells what you want it to tell, 
that someone who knows nothing about 
your school will get the idea without 
question, you have made your point.— 
Ed. 
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A Calamity 


Will you please accept our magazine for 
entry even though it is one week late? Be- 
cause we have an unbroken seven-year Med- 
alist record and because this is our Tenth 
Anniversary issue, its omission from the 
Contest would be a calamity of major pro- 
portions. I had the impression the deadline 
was February 2. Surely, it has been for 
many years. I am chagrined if it bars this 
issue of the magazine from the Contest that 
has always brought us such good guidance 


and so much prestige in our own community. 


—M.K., Pa. 


+t. 
When we changed the 


entry date we announced that in cases 


Of course. 


where this meant undue hardship, we 
should be happy to make an adjust- 
ment. As a matter of fact, while we 
have always hoped the deadline would 


mean the publications were in our hands 


The Cover - - 


This issue carries as a cover plate a pic. 
ture that appeared in the Mitre, the year. 
book of the Bayley-Ellard High School in 
Madison, N. J. It was labelled, “Quo 
Vadis?” It was such an excellent illustration 
of a typical high school experience—waiting 
for the bus—that we thought it would be 
of more than passing interest to all who are 
now wondering what to use for general 
coverage of their school year, for appropriate 
divider pages, and other scenes. 

The book had been done by offset but 
Sister Agatha Marie, the Adviser, when 
asked for the plate, went to the trouble of 
having one made especially for us. For this, 
we are more than grateful. 

She says, “The after-school Quo Vadis? 
for these seniors has usually only one an- 
swer — Thode’s — the local teen-ager’s Pen- 
tagon.” 

Regardless of the destination, it is a good 
picture, a typical experience, and most ap- 
propriate for a yearbook that tells the story 
of the school and portrays the daily lives 
of the students. 


on that date, most schools seem to feel 
it is “about” the time we'd like to have 
them. Fortunately, it takes quite a while 
to even open five or six sacks of mail a 
day and far longer to check and process 
the entries. We don’t like to strain the 
indulgence of our judges for they have 
been most kind to everyone. When we 
get a set of papers for judging the 
Monday of the week the Convention 
opens, we do have to say, “No.” —Ed. 
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So You Want To Work on a Magazine? 


By BETH HARBER, Health and Beauty Editor, Seventeen 


T’S CUSTOMARY to start thinking 

of this kind with a large helping of 

what is known as “debunking,” or tak- 
ing a candid look at the idol’s feet. The 
true sign of the magazine worker is not the 
hat and the six-inch cigarette holder out of 
“Lady in the Dark.” It’s more likely to be 
the hair falling down over the eyes, the 
fingernails grimy with the ink of first proofs, 
a general haunted, hounded look. Caught 
at a bad moment, an editor will probably 
resemble a Distracted Ophelia, singing a sad 
little song to herself about rosemary and 
tue, with a little more rue than rosemary. 
This can come from a variety of reasons: 
There may be 2000 words due in the next 
20 minutes—the results of a day’s photo- 
tographic sitting have just come in and 
prove to be flops—the whole thing has to 
be done over between now and tomorrow 
morning at 10. It may be time to dream 
up a bright new article for the next issue 
—and we’re fresh out of ideas. 


So, when you say “I’d like to work on a 
magazine!”, an editor’s flip off-hand reply is 
likely to be “Why?” However, she knows 
why—she’s probably got magazine fever her- 
self—satisfaction of having a certain amount 
of blank space each month and being re- 
sponsible for filling it, etc. Excitement, ac- 
tivity, the Beautiful By-line. Articles always 
sound new and look beautiful to the editor 
even though she has read them dozens of 
times in rough form, rewrite, first and sec- 
ond proof, etc., before they appear in the 
final bound copy. 


NLY, she wants you to realize a few 

things—that in this so-called “glamor 
business,” the accent is on business, rather 
than on glamor. 
is like manufacturing any other product— 
it's a brass-tacks, businesslike process, with 
plenty of routine and detail work. And 
unlike many other manufacturing businesses, 
its hours are long and erratic. I don’t mean 


Putting out a magazine 


sometimes long and sometimes short. I mean 
g 
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sometimes long and usually longer. If a 
photographic sitting scheduled for 1 to 5 
stretches into 6 and 7 and later—and they 
do—you stay, come dinner date or tickets 


to “South Pacific.” 


There is nothing seasonal about the maga- 
zine manufacturing business. Although it is 
made up of many intangibles, one thing is 
inexorable—the on-sale date of the maga- 
zine. All activity is geared to this approach- 
ing toll of the bell. 


proaching — if this month’s is past, next 


And it’s always ap- 


month’s is rearing its head. 

Another fly in the editorial ointment: 
You 
scrimp along for the first year or three, 
sometimes longer. Specifically, starting sal- 


magazine do not pay high salaries. 


This is because of 
the keen competition for editorial jobs. And 
you will not automatically get a snappy 


More likely, 
you'll get $2.50 after eight or nine months, 


aries are around $35. 


raise at the end six months. 


and another small raise sometime after that. 
You cannot expect any appreciable change 
for about two years. At that time, with 
a minimum of luck and a maximum of 
talent, you may find yourself in a good- 
paying, upper-bracket editorial job. This 
does not work like clock-work. It depends 
largely on your own ability and what you 
have done during those two years. 

You ought to underline all these facts 
in your mind before seriously considering 
the magazine business as a career. 

Would you put up with all these draw- 
backs, just to see your name in print? The 
awful truth is that many features are anony- 
mous. Sometimes they’re your idea to start 
with, but have been worked on by so many 
others besides you that they’re considered 
nobody’s children. Some of your pet ideas 
will finally be dropped or cut cruelly simply 
because there isn’t room for them. In maga- 
zines, as in film studios, some of your best 
scenes will end up on the cutting room floor. 
It may be your blurb, headline, or rewrite 


of someone else’s article that saves it, but 
you probably won’t get any credit for it ex- 
cept in your own private ledger. You'll 
probably be on the masthead eventually— 
but this takes time—and you may as well 
resign yourself to the fact that neither your 
family nor your friends will honestly believe 
that you work on a magazine until they see 
your name in black and white. 


ND YOU consider magazine work 

creative? Well, perhaps, but an edi- 
tor would take a dim view of that after 
cutting 2000 of her favorite words to 750, 
simply because the production department 
insists that you can’t bend type—a fact 
which many editors, including myself, ac- 
cept only grudgingly. 

Getting an article into shape for an issue 
involves a lot more than the fine, careless 
capture of creation. It must be minutely 
accurate, counted, recounted, checked and 
rechecked. Never underestimate your read- 
ers—they are gimlet-eyed, and will catch 
you up on anything from the correct num- 
ber of keys on a piano to the date of the 
first clay envelopes. As one reader testily 
wrote us, “If you will read paragraph 214, 
page 170, of James H. Breasted’s Ancient 
Times, you will find that clay envelopes 
were in use during Hammurabi’s reign, 
which was from 1948 to.1905 B.C., not 
1805 A.D., as you said.” 

To which, the only reply we could and 
did print was an apologetic “Gulp”, in our 
letters column—in italics. 

Products also have to be shown accurately 
to satisfy manufacturers. Many a squawk 
will arise if you illustrate the home perma- 
nent process by showing curlers turned over 
instead of under. 

Are you inseparably attached to the sound 
or look of your own words? Would you 
be scarred psychologically if someone ran a 
heavy pencil through them with the caustic 
marginal remark—“What does this mean 
anyhow? Re-write.” If so, a magazine is 
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no place for you. If you will willingly 
write and rewrite, and rerewrite, if neces- 
sary, you have promise. Some day when you 
are top editor, and the last person to ap- 
prove other people’s copy, you can then 
exert your own impeccable taste (or dis- 


taste) by asking them to rewrite—if neces- 
sary. 


OW ARE YOU sufficiently warned? 

Good. And you're still determined 
that you and a magazine belong together? 
Good. I know just how you feel. 

In choosing a magazine, you have all the 
leeway in the world for following your own 
particular interests. There are magazines 
for homemakers, for career and college girls, 
for children, sportsmen, for movie and radio 
fans, for birdwatchers, for paper folders, 
for professional people and escapists, for 
babies, gardeners, wild-west fans and corpse- 
in-the-closet enthusiasts. 

I’m going to speak about jobs on Seven- 
teen—since that’s the magazine I know best 
—but you may be assured that this situa- 
tion is fairly typical of job-divisions on most 
magazines, particularly women’s service 
magazines. 

First—writing and editing jobs. Most of 
these fall into separate department cate- 
gories—beauty and health, career and school, 
fashion, entertainment, home, food, fiction, 
etc.—anything from headlines, caps, blurbs, 
text—long, general articles to specific “sell- 
ing” captions. Editors are responsible for 
the photography of their features. There 
are no sharp caste-lines: editors carry pack- 
ages, do fingernails of models, etc. You 
don’t quibble about how you're not a mani- 
curist—not when the model is getting $15- 
$20 an hour for her time and you have 
a budget to meet. 

Second—production and art jobs. These 
have to do with how the magazine looks 
in its final form. The art department puts 
ideas into visual form—works with type- 
faces, photostats, paste, lettering,—all the 
ingredients of a layout. Illustration, text, 
title, subtitle, and balanced white space. Also 
deal with free lance photographers, painters 
and illustrators. Production is the middle- 
man between editors and the printing plant 
—explains one to the other, keeps feeding 
the presses regularly with a certain number 
of pages a day. 

Third—merchandising jobs. Merchandis- 
ing goes on in every department which deals 
with things which can be bought by readers 
—fashion department, home and food de- 
partment, beauty department. Some items 
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which are newsworthy come in the mail to 
the editor, from manufacturers or their pub- 
licity representatives. But, in a department 
like fashion, the fashion editor and her as- 
sistants have to go out to the market—this 
means they visit manufacturers, select mer- 
chandise which they consider of value to 
their readers, hire the models, and supervise 
photography. This requires a very nice sense 
of advance timing and seeing ahead—even 
though it’s November now, the fashion edi- 
tor has to comprehend that next May her 
readers will be entranced by white chiffon. 
This advance thinking and planning is nec- 
essary, since it takes that long to have a 
manufacturer turn out a line and get it into 
stores all over the country by the date the 
magazine hits the stands. 

Another phase of merchandising work is 
store-work. This means that editors have 
to be sure far in advance that the lamps, 
belts, dresses, hats, jewelry, etc. they show 
in a certain month will be available in stores 
all over the country that same month. Noth- 
ing will infuriate and frustrate a reader as 
thoroughly as seeing a perfectly divine thing- 
a-ma-jig on page 39, and then not being 
able to buy it in a store in her city. 

In some cases, merchandising is combined 


DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS 
FUNDAMENTALS & 

OFFICIAL CSPA SCOREBOOKS 
Edited by Earl C. Whitbeck 


Chairman, Duplicated Publications 


Division 

This is a revision of the Fundamental 
Procedures for Duplicated Publications 
which was published in 1949. It served 
as the first comprehensive treatment of 
this type of publication and, together 
with the scoring sheets, was the basis 
of rating and reporting on mimeo- 
graphed entries in the CSPA Contests. 
The current publication has been ex- 
panded to 36 pages and cover and ap- 
pears in an attractive cover and type 
format. It will be used for the rating 
of the 1953 Contest entries. 
may be obtained for class instruction 


Copies 


or editorial room reference purposes. 
There are separate sections for the mim- 
eographed magazine and newspaper. 
Price to members... 50c; others, 75 

CSPA 

Box 11 

Low Memorial Library 

Columbia University 

New York 27, N.Y. 





with writing. In my own department, the 
beauty department, I select interesting items 
and write about them. The Fashion Editor, 
however, does no writing—she turns mer. 
chandise over to the fashion copywriter. 


S PECIFICALLY, what is good prepara. 
tion for a magazine job? First of all, 
Second: 
typing and secretary skills. Beginning jobs 


college preparation. must have 
are typing, filing, indexing, mail-opening, 
and delivering, etc. You will also water 
plants, run down for coffee for the editor, 
Another very useful asset is retail selling— 
deal with people, see tastes, merchandise, 
what sells and what doesn’t sell, seasonal 
changes in fabrics, etc. If possible, land a 
summer job in a store, to gain this kind 
of experience. 

How to get a job: Study the masthead; 
send a typed note to the individual editor, 
emphasizing business skills and experience; 
and end letter with: “I will call your sec. 
retary on Thursday, and hope you will be 
able to give me an appointment.” 

Go with a typed resume of your experi 
ence and all vital statistics, and bring sam. 
ples of your work, in case you’re asked. 

There are a lot of good opportunities on 
magazines for women. Twelve good issues 
a year mean a lot of pages, and a huge sup 
ply of smart, new ideas. The proof of the 
pudding is the fact that most of us who 
work on magazines enjoy it and wouldn't 
change to another job if it were offered to 
us. 

So, when you’re ready, look into the 
magazine field and see what it has to offer. 


Only first—learn to type. 


Flags of America 


The history of America is wrapped up in 
the flags that have entered into the life of 
the nation. Under their folds the new world 
was discovered and colonized. They tl 
the story of the development of our nation, 
by successive stages. 

A total of forty-eight flags have entered 
into this history and evolution of the Amer 
ican flag. A replica of each of them it 
color, together with a concise account 
how they fit into the history of Ameria 
is presented in permanent form in a beat 


tiful book by Colonel William H. Waldron 


It is published, cloth bound, by The Ne 
tional Headquarters, Military Order of t 
World Wars, 1700 Eye Street, N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C., at $1 per copy. 
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L OUT AH is important. Even our 
e President thought so when he flew 
os from Key West to address the Con- 
& § vention last year. Youth activities are most 
* § important, for young people are ever rest- 
t. B less to “do something.” But activity stems 
—§ from a “way of life” and a mode of think- 
Bing. 
al Constructive, worthwhile, original think- 
ia ing depends on standards which may be 
nd found through direction only. School papers 
are channels through which youth’s thinking 
ad; flows freely. These channels can change 
‘of, B the world. 
ce; Youth . . . with its visions of a greater 
sec B® future .. . its faith in its power to climb to 
be the highest peaks of achievement . . . and 
its abundant energy, has changed, and will 
et: keep changing, the world. Youth, ever in 
am § revolt against a present state of affairs, will 
j, never be content with the present. 
, Youth’s unbridled surge into fields of 
sues | writing, whether it be the school newspaper 
sup) of Magazine, can be a destructive element 
‘the just as flooding rivers are. It can tear the 
who banks of discipline in thinking and living, 
idn't fe emphasizing the sensational, the lurid or 
d tp exotic and overlooking the worthwhileness 
of many rooted ideals. 
<é Directed and nurtured by high moral and 
offer spiritual standards, youth’s creative urge 
may build a well-ordered society out of the 
chaotic state into which confusion has led 
today’s world. 

: HERE, then, may scholastic editors 
by < get an appraisal of today’s thinking 
ife o and standards for tomorrow’s leadership in 
worl writing? Without a doubt, a journalism 
y ul course taught by professionally prepared 
12008 people is a great asset to the young news- 

writer. In such a class he develops an ap- 
nitered preciation for the ethics of newswriting; he 
Ame acquires discipline of thought and expres- 
em BE sion; he develops respect for his fellow class- 
unt @ mates and teachers as human beings; and 
meni ® lastly, he approaches every story with a sym- 
2 beat® pathetic treatment of personal issues. Furth- 
aldo ermore, he learns the essentials of newswrit- 
he Nef ing and the discipline needed to edit, man- 
- of teB age and finance a newspaper. 
N.W.B Not every school is fortunate enough to 





a trained teacher of journalism or a 
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Developing School Paper Ideas Through Workshops, 
Clinics, Conferences, and Exchanges 


course in journalism. Many advisers have 
to take the school paper as an extra-curricu- 
lar activity in spite of their lack of training 
in producing a school paper. 

A recent survey by NSPA shows that 

only a small percentage of schools publish- 
ing newspapers have a partly or completely 
trained teacher of journalism as the adviser. 
Many school papers are produced entirely 
after school with little supervision as an- 
other extra-curricular outlet for pent-up en- 
ergies of youth. This situation results from 
the failure on the part of Boards of Edu- 
cation and superintendents to fully evaluate 
the powerful effect a good school paper can 
wield on school policies. 
. advisers 
and staff heads of school papers have 
searched for their own incidental methods 
of improving the character, quality, and 
make-up of school papers. An old formula 
is the mutual. exchange of school papers. 
This has led to self-improvement where 
schools have made exchanges with those who 
do effective writing and attractive make-up. 
Without a doubt, many new ideas have been 
developed through this means. 


To offset this shortcoming . . 


MORE constructive influence has 

been rendered by the press associa- 
tions which originated from the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association and the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association. Both 
of these came into existence at about the 
same time. The success of these national 
conferences can be measured in the number 
of state, district, and local organizations 
functioning in the country today. A recent 
survey by National Association of Journal- 
ism Advisers shows that almost every state 
in the union has a state press association 
today. 

After all, the purpose of such conferences 
is to inspire the organization and growth of 
local organizations to serve us throughout 
the year between these conferences. The 
national conferences serve as inventories of 
our yearly growth and development. It 
takes local organizations to continue the 
training for more effective application in 
our own communities. 

The national conference, with its many 
varied sessions, is keyed to make us con- 


By FLORENCE TUROWSKI, Adviser, Hayes Hi-Lite, Hayes Junior High School, Youngstown, Ohio 


scious of endless possibilities for self-im- 
provement. If we benefit from our experi- 
ence, we go home enthusiastic to carry out 
ideas stemming from the sessions we attend. 
A national conference sows the seed, start- 
ing the germination of a new outlook. This 
must be nurtured further through a con- 
structive exchange of ideas within reach of 
those staff members who could not attend 
the national conference. Staff members who 
attend conferences can inoculate their fel- 
low-workers with a burning desire to re- 
create similar experiences within their reach. 


BE SIDES improvement in scholastic 


press work, local organizations offer 
innumerable opportunities for personal de- 
velopment. 


We have a Tri-County Journalism Asso- 
ciation in our community serving school 
papers within a radius of 35 miles of 
Youngstown. Six meetings are held each 
year, rotating through the various schools 
of the area. On such occasions the staff of 
the host-school assumes the responsibility of 
planning and carrying out an educational 
program followed by a social hour. 

A month ago my staff played host to 
225 fellow press members from our vi- 
cinity. They enlisted the assistance of the 
school dramatic club to stage a very ap- 
plicable play, “Judy Takes Over.” The 
play pointed out the responsibilities school 
editors have toward fellow classmates. They 
prepared and directed a competitive “Glos- 
sary Quiz”, which stressed the importance 
of being exact in the use of newspaper 
terms. They made sandwiches after school 
for their 225 guests, served the lunch them- 
selves, directed the dancing, and cleaned 
the building. Everyone marvelled at the 
efficiency with which the students took over. 
My motto is, “Challenge youth and youth 
will measure up to your expectations!” 

At some meetings in our local organiza- 
tion we have speakers from professional 
newswriting fields or demonstrations by busi- 
ness firms. We conduct a writing contest 
yearly awarding merit certificates and gold 
pins to winners. 


A local organization such as ours keeps 
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G ompetitions 


“For years school people have followed the practice of holding 
contests, giving prizes, making awards, and granting special privi- 
leges to students. For years philosophers, psychologists, adminis- 
trators, and teachers have been expressing their view on these prac- 
tices,” states an article in the January, Education Digest and re- 
printed from the November, Clearing House. 

The author, Loaz W. Johnson, Coordinator of Curriculum in 
the Butte County Schools, Oroville, Cal., follows up by saying 
that some insist such devices have no place in the school, that 
they disturb the children emotionally, causing some to become dis- 
couraged and others to assume superior attitudes. Others say that 


> 


competition should hold an important place in our schools, that it 
“is a natural and effective motivating device and should be used 
extensively.” 

In the course of the article, the author points out that no voice 
is raised against physical activities so “why would competition in 
mental and social activities not be good for them?” 

There’s a point to consider. 

We call our annual competition a “contest” but we try to point 
out that it is a rating of one publication against the others produced 
at the same time under relatively similar conditions. Singling out 
one paper, magazine, or yearbook as “best” was given up after the 
first year or two because so many followed the example of the 
best papers that scores fell into the same category. As it now 
stands, the rating is given on the basis of a 1000-point scoring list 
and those falling within numerical groupings are “placed” for the 
time. This is much the same manner in which individuals are graded 
in schools. 

It is impossible to do anything, anywhere, at any time that 
pleases everyone. But the number who complain is so small that 
we assume the benefits to the group as a whole outweigh the nega- 
tive values. If, in a competition that has certain basic values and 
has produced such overall beneficial effects on young people in 
this country and abroad as have the activities of this Association, 
some one “can’t take it”, should that deprive everyone of the 
chance to see what he can do when pitted against others? 


Four 


Out of those who have been in contact with the CSPA, as can 
be amply demonstrated from the records, have come some of the 
country’s best newspaper men and women as well as others in al] 
walks of life. From what we have observed in this field, and 
others, the best in men and women, young and old, in school and 
out, comes from competition. In fact, where lies the field without 
it? If it is to be eliminated, what drab and mediocre people we 
shall become? If it is to be applied in schools why not apply it 
everywhere? Fortunately, Americans won’t accept it as a basic 
policy. 

It just won’t work. Utopia hasn’t arrived. 


- F 
Troubles? 


We have them. 

About 90 per cent of the membership causes us about 10 per 
cent of the work, for they follow instructions when sending in 
their publications. 

About 10 per cent of the membership causes 90 per cent of 
the work, for they do not follow the instructions. 

Everyone has been most kind about sending in the issues flat, 
It is amazing how much trouble a rolled package causes when it 
is being processed and filed. 

Many people do not separate the issues into two distinct sets. 
As a result, we do our best but, occasionally, we slip up and 
judges do not get all the issues, or two of the same kind. 

Sending in one set only means the office has no copy to send 
to the judges of the Typographic Contest or for display purposes. 
We forward the full set to the Board of Judges for, after all, 
that is why the entries were sent to us—for review by the Judges. 

Missing issues makes us stop for a re-check. We want everyone 
to receive the full treatment. We can only submit for rating 
what we have on hand. 

Sending in a check one month, an Entry Form the next month, 
and two sets of papers at different times holds up the work while 
we check and check and check! This means, letters, cards and 
*phone calls to see if we can straighten it out. 

Including entries for the Advertising or Literary or other Con- 
tests with the Contest entries is confusing. Special rules were set 
up for them. We try to do our best but we have extra help at 
this, our busiest time, and they can’t remember everything. Neither 
can we. 

On the whole, everything moves surprisingly well and with 
relatively few errors. If everyone did as he was supposed to we'd 
live more regularly than we do. For those who anticipate our 
concern that all shall be in order, we have the highest regard; 
for the others, we express our greatest concern. 
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Special Contests 


The Special Contests were set up to meet special needs. They 
came about as a result of the expressed desires of the membership. 
They have functioned long and well. But fewer people take advan 
tage of them than should. 

Entry into the Typographical Contest is automatic for news 


papers in specific classifications as stated in the Contest Announce 
ment. One copy is pulled from the file as it passes through the 
office. This group is read and rated by some of the most dis 
tinguished typographical experts in the country. The famous Goudy 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Superior Paper 





“Miss Bear Facts of 1952.” 
The occasion was a costume party 
for the staff of the Gladewater High School 
newspaper, the Bear Facts. 


J m= DEE LEACH, I crown thee 





As her journalism instructor placed a 
silver-surfaced crown upon the head of the 





honoree, managing editor of the paper, ap- 
plause volleyed forth from male and female 
pirates, a cowboy, a harem girl, and other 






colorful masqueraders. 





Not until the moment of this coronation 





had the group known who movie actor Dale 
Robertson had selected to wear the crown. 
The Hollywood notable had made his selec- 
tion after examining photos of eight at- 
tractively posed editors. The BF sponsor 
had kept her identity secret, adding the ele- 
ments of suspense and mystery to the con- 








test. 





Mr. Robertson also indicated who was 
to be “Mr. Bear Facts.” He was Jerry 
Hendrix, radio editor, who had been pho- 
tographed as a Mexican senor pecking 







away on a typewriter. 






hf This contest and the following costume 
le | party were but two devices that have helped 
df give morale to a staff whose long working 





hours resulted this past year in their paper’s 





scoring top ratings in three press associa- 





tions. 





Two convention trips, packed with laugh- 





ter and foolishness, as well as instruction, 
were additional morale builders for the six 
journalists who put in the most extra-class 
and after-school hours toward publication 
of the BF. For weeks they chuckled about 
incidents like one of the girls donning an 
artificial nose and startling a filling station 
attendant so much that he overflowed a 
gas tank by a half gallon of ethyl. Nor did 
they fail to recall the time all six of them 
embarrassed their 36-year-old sponsor at a 
crowded country store by crying loudly, 
“Papa, we want some sodee pop! You 


ha 


don’t never git us no sodee pop! 


ee to top editors, even though 

the awardees themselves had to help 
pay for them by selling football programs 
during the first half of each home game, 
also contributed to the maintenance of mo- 
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Morale Builders Make for 


By C. W. DAWSON, Gladewater High School, Gladewater, T exas 


tale. The five editors whose awards were 
engraved watches on which were indicated 
each possessor’s initials and position on the 
staff are seldom without them, and the 


five recipients of engraved identification 





Miss Bear Facts is crowned by the author 


bracelets are equally proud of their awards. 


Framed and displayed copies of certificate 
awards which various members of the staff 
won in writing and photography contests 
On another wall 
of the press room were others: certificates 
of top ratings which the paper itself 
achieved, prize-winning 11 by 14-inch pic- 


acted as further moralers. 


tures taken by several editors, action shots 
of staff members at work and play, mounted 
newspaper clippings that describe the jour- 
nalistic accomplishments of various BF 
writers and photographers, a board on which 
all staff members left their autographs. 


Nor should a calendar captioned “Top 
BF Editors” be overlooked. The photo- 
graphic likeness of Nathachia Horton, edi- 
tor-in-chief, smiled from the window of the 
Jimmie Dee, 
whose name was next on the masthead, rep- 
resented February. Catherine Horn, first 
associate, was March; Carolyn Vernon, sec- 
ond associate, was April; and Dolores Mer- 
ritt, photo editor, was May. 


calendar during January. 


N ADDITIONAL stimulus was a 
weekly news radio broadcast by Jerry 
and Carolyn, whose witty program ac- 
knowledged by-lines appearing in the Bear 
Facts, and sometimes presented staff mem- 


bers as guest artists. 
The last issue of the school term had 
been published, the last class met, and the 


staff, their arms locked affectionately to- 
gether, were concluding their last get-to- 
gether with a song, “Aulde Lange Syne.” 

Choked throats and tears attested to the 
fact that this was more than a group who 
had merely penned stories, pounded type- 
writers, and made up pages together. This 
was a sort of family who had not only 
worked and headached together but had cre- 
ated together, laughed together, played to- 
gether ..a unit whose association and paper 
had been more precious, the writer believes, 
because of these and other morale builders. 


Special Contest 
(Continued from Page 4) 


worked on them one year. The same is true 
of the Hand-Set group. In the latter case, 
issues for consideration have to be forward 
under special cover. Otherwise, they could 
not be identified. 


The Advertising Contest should attract 
more entries. It is sponsored by the world’s 
largest service agency of the advertising in- 
dustry. Its big brother, “The Vincent Ed- 
wards Socrates Award” has for thirty years 
been a prized achievement in the advertising 
field. The “Junior” award—which is the 
CSPA version—received the same consider- 
ation. More people should read the condi- 
tions and submit their entries. It will do 
much to raise the level of advertising in the 
student publications, enhance its value to the 
merchants, and solve some of the financial 


problems that beset the papers. 


The Literary Contest is unique. Not only 
are the judges competent critics but they 
are authors themselves. Through Columbia 
University, they train the men and women 
whose best sellers make literary history. It 
is a simple matter to fulfill the requirements. 
Why not try it? Those who received the 
awards in earlier years are now writers them- 
selves. The school magazines have laid the 
foundation for many careers in this field. 
Early recognition leads to encouragement 
and that is what all of us are human enough 
to appreciate. 


Photolith, a magazine devoted to year- 
books issued by the process its name de- 
notes, continues to offer a series of rich and 
profitable suggestions to all Advisers and 


staffs engaged in the publication of such 
books. 


Poetry of the Month. . . 


The poetry for this issue of The Review was selected from the 
exchanges received by the Student’s Pen of the Pittsfield, Mass., 
High School, by Burton Albert, Jr., Exchange Editor, and Mari- 
lyn Case, the Poetry Editor. To them we are grateful for their 
assistance. 


A CHALLENGE 
My poem will be of where I’ve been; 
Of what I think, of what I’ve seen, 
Of the Communistic “Peace” regime: 
Of the standing of this world. 


They steal the pride of nation’s youth 

From home and church, to villainous ruth. 

To teach them all but facts and truth, 
And beauty of the soul. 


The first-fruits of the land they place 

In barns that see no peasant’s face; 

But czars and traitors of their race 
Get all the prizes there. 


To war, they send their neighbor’s men, 
To finish aggression they begin,— 
But murder “comrades” of Stalin, 


When orders aren’t obeyed. 


In hospitals where brave men lie— 

With mangled bodies; useless eyes, 

And thoughts of war, and agonies— 
That’s where my prayers rest now. 


Or men who lie in rude-dug graves, 

Among the mountains: killed by knaves, 

Who knew not better—were not brave 
Enough to stand alone. 


These men had love of plow and soil; 

For homes and families they did toil. 

But famine did their land despoil, 
And they were starved and cold. 


A brighter beam of promises 

Shone past their starving premises. 

“Ah! something new and good is this, 
To fill our hungry mouths.” 


The people thought the army nice; 

It gave them clothes; it gave them rice. 

But they did not know the monstrous price 
That they would have to pay. 


There are young boys—just like our own, 

Who are killed on mountainous battle zone; 

Away from friends, away from homes— 
It is not they to blame. 


“All’s fair in love and war,” ’tis said, 

But no, thrice no, It’s wrong instead, 

To let them kill a thousand heads— 
Like cattle every day. 


It’s clear to all this dreadful wrong, 

Has gone on very much too long: 

And we must stand on something strong, 
To triumph in the end. 


So let us take up arms, and fight! 
With all our sole, and all our might! 
To win—not wars—but peace and right, 


To keep God’s banner high. 
By Patricia Loach, ’54 
Student’s Pen 
Pittsfield, Mass., High School 
(The author has lived in China from which she 
and her family were forced to flee twice by the 
Japanese and once by the Communists; hence, her 
own experience inspired the poem.) 


Pe 


AUTUMN 


Up on the hillside, against the sky 


Where fleecy clouds go drifting by 
Stood a glorious sight that all should see 
Jack Frost had tinted the old oak tree. 


Against the sky of azure blue 

Its flaming colors shone bright and true. 
Crimson and gold in their autumn glee 

Where the leaves that hung on the old oak tree. 


Along came the wind, up over the hill 

And the golden leaves danced where they once were still. 
It tugged and it pulled those gay leaves free 

From the stretched-out branches of the old oak tree. 


They rose to the sky as they whirled and twirled 
’Til at last they were free to see the world. 

But the wind brought an end to the wonderful spree 
And settled them down ’neath the old oak tree. 


Alone on the hill with its long arms bare 
It sighs to itself in the chilly air, 
And waits for the snow, so soft to see, 


To smother the cares of the old oak tree. 


By Toni Lincks, ’56 
Student’s Pen 
Pittsfield, Mass., High School 
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SNOW FLAKES 


Fragile crystals sparkling bright 
Through the darkness of the night; 
Drawing patterns on my pane, 
Making white the distant lane. 
Watch them tumbling gayly round, 
Softly sprinkling o’er the ground; 
Slowly shrouding far and near, 
Slyly sounding, “Winter’s here.” 


By Pat Edwards, ’53 
Red and Black 
Rogers High School 
Newport, Rhode Island 
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Here Are Tips on 





NUMBER of eastern railroads 


have introduced a series of reduced 






group fares for their patrons to en- 





courage travel that can be applied to dele- 
gations planning to attend the 29th Annual 






Convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association on March 12-14, 1953. 

These rates have been in effect for some 
time and the CSPA office has been informed 
they have been extended to June, 1953. This 
will cover travel to New York in March, 
1953. 

The rates and privileges vary with dif- 
ferent roads but by skillful planning they 
can be adapted to Convention-bound groups. 
If more than one school from a particular 










community is planning the trip, or schools 





in the same general area, arrangements can 





be worked out with the local ticket agents 





to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 






a THE JANUARY Review, particular 
mention was made of the plan adver- 
tied by the New York Central Railroad. 
Inquiry has been instituted by the CSPA 
since that time and it has been learned that 






other railroads offer the same inducements. 





In some instances these apply to “family” 





groups whereby those under 12 may be car- 





tied free, those up to 16 at half fare, three 





or more adults at a reduced fare, provided 





one goes at the normal price, and for groups 





of 25 or more for a reduction of 25 per 
This 


rate affects coach fares only and is effective 





cent on the round-trip coach fare. 





in most instances only where the round-trip 





fare to New York is above a stated mini- 
mum. In the case of one road, this round- 
trip rate is slightly above $3.50. No at- 
tempt will be given here to state the situa- 







tion in more than general terms for it will 





vary in each instance according to minimum 
fares and distances from New York City. 

Among the railroads on which special 
rates are offered are as follows: 

Baltimore and Ohio, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, Chesapeake and Ohio, Monon 
Road, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
Erie Railroad, Grand Trunk, Lehigh Valley, 
New York Central Lines, Nickel Plate, 
Norfolk and Western, Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad, Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, Reading 
Lines, Wabash Railroad, New Haven Rail- 
toad, 












This list is by no means complete. Each 
line has its own individual treatment for 
groups. The New Haven Railroad, for ex- 
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Transportation for the Convention 


ample, gives a reduction of 35 per cent on 
the round trip rate for parties of ten or 
more. If it is a large party, the rate will 
be even less. In every case, Advisers and 
staffs planning to attend the Convention 
should consult their local ticket agents for 


the latest and most accurate information 


Teachers College Division 


pertaining to such travel. It may mean the 
difference between attending the Convention 
or not; of an extra two or three in the party 
as opposed to a small number where the 
full rate is applied. One has to go after 
this information and explore every possi- 


bility. Do it Now! 


Tentative Convention Program 
THURSDAY, MARCH 12 


2:00- 2:30 Opening Meeting 


Remarks by the President and Executive Chairman 


2:30- 3:20 Feature Meeting: 


THE NEWSPAPER AS SCHOOL COM- 


MUNICATION CENTER 
Louis Forsdale, Coordinator of Communication Arts Course, 


Department of Teaching of English, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia, University 
4:00 
6:00 


Dining Room 


Tour of The New York Times Building 
Informal Dinner for all delegates in The New York Times Service 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13 


10:00-11:50 
Layout and Headlines 


Clinics. (Individual publications will be criticized) 


Critics: Charles F. Troxell, Associate Director, CSPA 
Frank E. Greene, Adviser, The Anchor, Rhode Island 
College of Education, Providence, R.I. 

Alfred P. Holman, Adviser, State Signal, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, N.J. 
Ben Jenson, Executive Chairman, Teachers College 


Division, CSPA 


Magazines 


Critic: Miss Elizabeth Rosengarten, Honorary Member, Ad- 


visory Council, Teachers College Division 


11:00-11:50 Topic Meetings. 


nounced) 


Student-Adviser Panels. 


(Speakers to be an- 


“A Better Exchange Program” 
“Spotlighting the Sports Page” 
“Organizing and Training the Staff” 


Luncheon: 
Speaker: 


Mezzanine, John Jay Hall 
Dr. Benjamin Fine, Education Editor, The New 


York Times 


2:30- 3:20 Feature Meeting: 


NEWS REPORTING AND WRITING 


(Speaker to be Announced) 
3:30- 4:20 Topic Meetings (Speakers to be Announced) 
“Features and Feature Writing” 
“Your Editorial Policies and Practices” 
“Using Photography Effectively” 
4:30- 5:20 Feature Meeting: THE ILLUSION OF OBJECTIVITY 
Ken Macrorie, Department of Communication Skills, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
SATURDAY, MARCH 14 


10:00 


Election of Officers, Assembly Suite, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Convention Luncheon, Main Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Portland, Maine, Yearbook Dedicated To Commuters 


By BARBARA JOHNSON, Adviser, The Totem, Portland, Maine, High School 


“Six hours a day on a slow boat” were scrawled words which 
prompted the dedication of Portland High School’s 1952 yearbook, 
The Totem. 


Portland, Maine, High School has a somewhat unique situation 
in that many of its more than 1500 pupils travel to school on 
ocean boats, coming from several of the more than 360 islands in 
Casco Bay. 

The majority of these boys and girls have a 20-minute sail twice 


a day from nearby Peaks Island (part of the City of Portland), 
but about twenty live on little Cliff Island—miles down the bay, 


serviced by one boat a day—to the mainland in the morning and 
back in the early afternoon. 

Two years ago the Totem staff was brought to a sudden realiza. 
tion of what school life means to these pupils as we worked on 
senior activity sheets. 

One sheet, with no activities listed, had scrawled across it, “[ 


can’t go out for sports. I can’t go to school events. I spend six 


hours every day travelling on a slow boat back and forth to Cliff 
Island.” 


The next year the staff was working out a theme “The City Is 


Off for a ride home 
across Casco Bay: left 
to right—Mules Ma. 
Leod, Judy MacVane, 
Gloria Dyer, Jom 
MacVane, Louise Pet- 
tingill, Sally Dyer, 
Nancy MacVam, 
Daniel O’ Reilly, Wen 
dall Bickford and 
Chester Pettingill. 
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. . Six Hours a Day on a Slow Boat” Inspires Theme 


Our Campus.” We were trying to show how young people attend- 
ing a school in the heart of a busy city have to utilize municipal 
facilities for their campus. We had planned to show the Casco 
Bay Line transporting the Peaks Island pupils, when suddenly some- 
one thought of the activity sheet of the year before and our 
dedication was a natural. 

A picture of the Cliff Islanders, trudging across the little island 
on dark snowy mornings to catch the 6 a.m. boat, coming up the 
choppy Atlantic in January and February’s zero weather, attending 


Portland Head Light, 
nationally famous 
photographically, is a 
familiar sight to these 
picnicking students. 
Left to right are Joan 
Kenney, Bernard 
Quattrucci, Francis 
Perry, and Christine 
Plante. 
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classes, and then immediately rushing off to the waterfront to get 
the only boat home earned them the dedication. 


These pupils are among PHS’s finest school citizens. Their schol- 
arship achievement is high. They are in school with a purpose! 
Their parents are made up for the most part of prosperous fish- 


ermen who pursue one of the oldest trades of the Main coast. 
The other picture is a typical scene on a beautiful mid-April day. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Editorials---Choice of Month 


Dr. Geo. C. Booth and students of his 
newswriting class chose this month’s edito- 
rials. The following editorials were gleaned 
from more than 200 exchanges and reflect 
the taste of the group. 

All of the editorials that reached the finals 
showed one trend: they were simply and sin- 
cerely written. Many Christmas eulogies 
were encountered, but the one from the 
Santa Monica Corsair was genuine and un- 
adorned. 

“Who Is Running Our Student Govern- 
ment” is an exemplar of that rare bit of 
writing, an editorial that gives information. 
Observe how simply and informatively it is 
presented. 

“We Love Ourselves” blends human in- 
terest and inspiration with clear writing. It 
exemplifies Horace’s “Who would see my 
tears must first display his own.” 

The editorial on teachers is a courteous 
plea for courtesy to teachers. Observe the 
tone which sidesteps preaching and indigna- 
tion: two pitfalls of young editorial writers. 


WHO IS RUNNING OUR 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT? 


Several weeks ago, the General Education 
Committee asked the Executive Council to 
appoint a committee of students to work 
with them on a problem that is of interest 
to all students and faculty members, “Who 
is running the student government at Santa 
Rosa (Calif.) Junior College?” 

The purpose of the committee was: a) 
to investigate the number of overlapping of- 
fices held by the same student; b) to in- 
vestigate the actual opportunities for stu- 
dent participation in school activities. 

Disproving the common attitude among 
certain groups, that one “clique” was taking 
the so-called “glory” by holding all of the 
offices and working in their own manner, 
the committee found that there are 120 op- 
portunities to hold office, with only seven 
persons holding two elective offices at the 
same time and five persons holding one elec- 
tive office and one appointive office at one 
time. This does not seem out of propor- 
tion, considering the size of the student body 
and the opportunities for leadership that 
are open to all. 

It has been felt by certain individuals 
that if one person holds several offices, it 
deprives others in participating in what is 
rightfully their project. It is unfair to the 
clubs on campus, by not allowing new ideas 


Ten 


to come forth and enlighten activities. As 
for the individual who is holding several 
offices at the same time, he has a disad- 
vantage by trying to keep up his grade av- 
erage or not fulfilling his duty in the offices 
due to a lack of time. 

The committee has suggested a way for 
the student body to control the overlapping 
of office-holders. An outline of the survey 
may be given to Club Presidents, to assist 
them in choosing committee chairmen. An 
inter-club project has been proposed in order 
to get non-participating students interested 
in school activities. Finally, a suggestion 
was made that all student body and class 
officer nominations be made by petitions 
from the students. 

It must be pointed out that the student 
affairs can be run more efficiently if the 
critics would look about them and see that 
a certain “clique” is not running everything 
and that each student is obligated to im- 
This can 


only be done by realizing that every indi- 


prove his student government. 


vidual can be given the opportunity to add 
to the development of good, wholesome 
school government. 

Actually, the complainers should be grate- 
ful that others will accept their responsi- 
bility in order to fulfill the necessary obli- 
gations even though they realize that they 
will be criticized. The purpose of student 
government is to train leaders; the honor 


and fun is merely a by-product! 


Oak Leaf 
Santa Rosa, Cal., Junior College 


eee 
WE LOVE OURSELVES 


While looking through a popular monthly 
magazine some weeks ago, I read an article 
about a “schoolgirl of the month.” This six- 
teen-year-old girl seemed to have everything. 
She had her own dancing class, was a re- 
porter on her high school paper, had won 
prizes with her essays, poetry, and art work, 
was a swimming instructor, cheer leader, and 
an “A” student. The accompanying pic- 
ture showed a beautiful bright-eyed teen- 
ager in a ballet costume. Yet in the article 
was a simple statement that turned the ac- 
complishments of this girl into almost mi- 
raculous feats. Valerie was “born without 
a right hand and with a deformed left 
hand.” 

Many of us who have perfectly normal 
bodies, or who are even slightly handicapped, 
have muttered, “I can’t do it.” We get dis- 


couraged and think we have undertaken 
more than we are capable of doing, or 
grumble because our parents or instructors 
expect too much of us. Valerie had every 
excuse to throw up her one hand, deformed 
at that, and give up in despair. For how 
could anyone expect her to accomplish any. 
thing? Undaunted though, she plugged 
along making her life a brilliant success. We 
should learn a lesson from Valerie. 

It is 
human nature, and we would not be human 


We all get discouraged at times. 


if at one time or another, we did not ex. 
perience this feeling. We may have failed 
an important examination, lost a job, or 
simply had one of those so-called “bad 
days.” Drawing a veil of self-sympathy 
around ourselves, we remark to the world 
in general in a hurt tone, “What’s the use?” 
Remember that old saying “Nothing ven. 
tured, nothing gained” and “Laugh and the 
world laughs with you, Cry and you cry 
alone?” Sit in your cocoon of self-pity if 
you like. The world will quickly pass you 
by. 

No one is going to come along, make a 
niche in the world for you, and then beckon 
you from your corner. It is up to you 
whether you become a nobody, or a success 
ful person. I did not say, “famous”, mind 
you, but “successful.” 

Of course, it will be hard and many times 
discouraging. You will be tempted to give 
up or perhaps set a lower goal—a goal 
quickly attained but one with which you will 
be dissatisfied. That choice is up to you. 
You can make or break your own life. 

But just remember the next time that 
you are tempted to give up the battle for 
success, “Where there’s a will, there’s a 


” 


way.” Isn’t Valerie a living proof of that? 


The College Clamor 
Flint, Mich., Junior College 


7, td 
EDITORIAL 


Teachers are people too. But somewhere 
in the midst of today’s compulsory educe 
tion the student has seemed to deny his 
teacher this consideration and has instead 
conceived his instructor as someone only it 
tent on compelling him to a classroom. 

However, this viewpoint is seldom shared 
or retained by the college student, who és 
otherwise in quest of a higher education 
and realizes that the teacher is there to help 
him in that quest. 

The student in college is looked upon, by 


his teachers, as a mature adult capable of 
assuming his own responsibilities and mak 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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W HE SCHOOL REPORTER, who 
y- constantly has to guard against the 
-d hackneyed phrase, the dull approach, 
Je the commonplace, has many news sources at 
hand which, unfortunately, are too often 
is forgotten. 
an What is school news? It is whatever in- 
x | terests your community most at the present 
ed time or, and this is sometimes forgotten, 
or — what should interest it. A primary purpose 
ad — of a newspaper is not only to inform, but 
hy to educate as well, to stimulate thought in 
rld § the right direction. In school papers, young 
.” — editors frequently forget this unless gently 
en. | guided or prodded by an interested adviser. 
the | Usually only a word is needed to get an 
cty | idea started. 
rif The student editor at Central High has 
you | his community divided into beats which are 
regularly covered by reporters. The sources 
ea are the usual ones: clubs, administrators, 
kon — teachers, coaches, students, various school 
you § departments, offices, etc. These sources form 
ess: & the nucleus of the school news, the heart 
tind § of the school community. But the writing 
of the findings may be anything but usual. 
imes § The approach to a school item may make it 
give § good copy or dull. That’s where editorial 
goal § generalship is needed. 
+ — should be alert constantly 
~ for the unusual happening, out-of-rou- 
that @ > thing. For instance, the traffic lights 
for @ ete suddenly off during the busiest part 
7 of our day one time this year, and two 
5 a 
hat? alert students went out and directed traffic 
until the lights were repaired. A school 
e photographer rushed in for a camera, took 
the picture, and reported on the story. This 
is good news copy. 
where A little girl was set upon by a dog one 
duce day while going home from school. Two 
y his Central boys rescued her and repelled the 
stead dog. This made good copy for an alert 
ly reporter. 
a a A little black dog always accompanied 
ho his master to school and stood guard over 
i his bicycle until the boy left school for 





home each day. Even on the coldest day, 
there Blacky loyally stood at his post. The 
compassionate janitor took the dog, and bi- 
gcle into the engine room finally to save 
the little dog from freezing. This, too, was 


good copy. 


An indignant editor noticed a picture in 
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What Constitutes School News? 


By HELEN M. CUSICK, Adviser, Panorama, Central High School, Binghampton, N.Y. 





our daily paper showing where our new city 
arterial highways were to be laid out. The 
picture showed clearly that three-fourths of 
our school practice field would be absorbed. 
The editor and reporters immediately inter- 
viewed administrators and city officials con- 
cerning this problem and asked where our 
new field would be, a sketch was drawn, 
published in the school paper, and quota- 
tions of officials concerned included. Student 
opinion and interest was thus aroused in a 
project which vitally concerned the student 


body. This too is good copy. 


Wat school news is not always con- 

tained within the four walls of the 
school since many items of world interest 
should be of interest to the students. They 
should be informed of the world for which 
many of them will be fighting soon. UMT 
is a subject which should be covered edi- 
torially, perhaps, and in the news columns, 
also. 


Questions in the past year, which should 





Programs for All 
Each Division of the CSPA tries to 
meet the special requirements of the 
group it represents by a program suit- 
able for the occasion. These programs 


supplement the basic program which is 
THE CONVENTION. 


The Divisional Chairmen are happy 
to receive suggestions to make their pro- 
grams fit the needs of the publications 
or types of schools they are designed to 
cover. 


All such programs appear in the final 
program under their special headings. 
Look for the following when you pick 
up your copy at the March Convention: 


Associated Junior College Press. . 

Catholic Schools Division 

Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
‘eet rie celewrs 

Duplicated Publications Division... . 

Elementary Schools Division . 

Foreign Language Division. . 

Junior High Schools Division 

Private Schools Division 

Teachers College Division 

Yearbook Division . 





and were taken up by many school news- 
papers were the question of cheating sparked 
by the West Point cadets story; the basket- 
ball fix story, corruption in high places, sup- 
port of civic enterprises such as Polio, Red 
Cross, Community Chest, loyalty oath for 
teachers, and brotherhood. None of these 
questions are confined to the school, but cer- 
tainly they affect the school community to 
a great degree. 

A school paper should crusade for what 
it wants and keep up until the goal is won. 
At Central, we have been fighting for a 
school gym which we have been promised— 
but never given—for thirty years. School 
editors have interviewed officials concerning 
this and protested in their columns for years 
concerning this question. This year we had 
progressed to the point where the architect 
had completed its plans, city council and 
the board of education had approved it, 
and ground was to be broken in June, when 
NPA officials stepped in and said no steel 
until other more urgent sources are sup- 
plied. It was a close thing, but we are still 
keeping an eye on the project. At the first 
reasonable time we will begin to prod again. 
At present, we see that other projects should 
come before ours. 

What is school news? I hope I have an- 
swered the question adequately. The point 
I would like to emphasize most strongly is 
that world news is school news when it af- 
fects the lives of students. Make your com- 
munity conscious of this fact. 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 10) 


He 
is no longer expected to have the character- 
istics of the high school student of yester- 
day, elucidating his own boredom through 
discourtesy to his instructor or the junior 
high school student with an _ inveterate 
grudge against all teachers. 


ing worthwhile use of his own time. 


Above all, it is important for the student 
to realize that if he walks into the class- 
room, with a feeling of rebellion against his 
teacher, he is going to make it much more 
dificult for himself to learn anything and 
much more difficult for his teacher to teach 
him anything. 


El Don 
Santa Ana, Cal., City College 
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Features of the Month... 


“Boy Dates Girl” is hardly news; a school 
in which the condition did not exist would 
probably rate headlines on a scale heretofore 
undreamed of! 

The matter of dating, with its attendant 
problems of how the students feel about it, 
how the boys and girls concerned conduct 
themselves, and what parents think about 
the situation, has been treated in a variety 
of ways in various school publications. 

Selections for the page this month were 
made by The Orange, Senior High School, 
White Plains, New York, to which Dr. Earl 
F. Robacker is Adviser. 

The Central High Times, of Central 
High School, Pueblo, Colorado, puts the 
whole thing on a common-sense level of 
friendship: 

FRIENDSHIP AND THE FUTURE 

Have you tried to make some new friends 
this year? It is almost impossible to become 
buddies with anyone but the same old crowd. 
Did you ever stop to realize that by the 
time you are a senior, you are in a terrible 
rut? Most of you have run around with 
the reliable (or is that so) bunch since you 
were freshmen. Why is it that you are 
stuck in this spot and are unable to branch 
out and be friends with everyone? Is it that 
it is strictly against the code of your gang 
to associate with someone of a “lower cal- 
iber?” You may think that you and your 
friends could not be surpassed in popularity, 
but the proof of the pudding lies in what 
you make of yourself after graduation. 
Then is the time when you won’t rest your 
popularity on the ones with whom you asso- 
ciate. You will want to gain new friends 
and it will be necessary if you want to find 
happiness. Therefore, you will be compelled 
to show a little effort of your own. WHY 

oe ££ 
NOT START NOW? 


The Bronxville Mirror, Bronxville High 
School, Bronxville, New York, seems to in- 
dicate, via an editorial punch line, that 
homework +- dates = a dubious mixture: 
THAT AWFUL TIME HAS 
ROLLED BY AGAIN 


Well, kiddies, it’s all over! There’s noth- 
ing you can do now, but the various High 
Tribunals in many of the homes of BHS 
students are doing plenty. There’s abso- 
lutely no getting out of it—we try to tell 
them that these don’t count too much this 
time but they don’t listen to us. It’s un- 


Twelve 


necessary to say that we are talking about 
goalbooks and marks. There ought to be 
a law against them. 

We take all sorts of tests the last week 
of the goal period in hopes that we can 
pull our marks up and what happens—the 
election returns are on TV, and who can 
study? We arrive at the test the next day 
with such bags under our eyes that we 
can’t even see the test, much less think of 
the right answer. Instead of giving the 
square root of 6492 we give the central 
idea of Book III of “Henry Esmond.” 

We cart our goalbooks around diligently 
all week long. We needle our teachers 
until we get our marks, and the—MUR- 
DER! Gee, we sure should have studied 
harder or at least “apple polished” a bit 
more. There were so many biographies 
of Stevenson and Ike, questions to ask in 
math, specimens for biology, and verb forms 
we could have learned instead of talking 
on the phone or wirting to Cornell, Yale, 
Princeton, etc. 

There’s just one answer to this problem— 
no more dates, and a life membership in 
the Uninterrupted Study League! 


: or 

The Murphy Hi Times, Murphy High 
School, Mobile, Alabama, calls attention to 
the fact that occasional uninhibited couples 
seem bent on making a spectacle of them- 
selves: 
PUBLIC DISPLAY OF AFFECTION 
NOT IN TUNE WITH SCHOOL 
SPIRIT 


“There is a time and a place for every- 
thing” is one of the truest statements ever 
made! That goes especially for displaying 
your affections for another person. To be 
even more technical, that means especially 
a person of the opposite sex. 

The people who don’t take this quotation 
seriously should be able to see themselves in 
the eyes of other people. If this were pos- 
sibl, there would not be any boys and girls 
waltzing around each other like two teddy 
bears. About the only difference between a 
couple with their arms around each other 
and two teddy bears is that teddy bears look 
cute like that, and the people certainly 
don’t! There’s an art to bears acting like 
people, but there is no art whatsoever to 
people acting like bears. Think it over! 

If this demonstration must take place, 
don’t you believe Murphy students could 


find a better place and a better time for it? 

The art of concealing emotions is one 
thing that everyone should master. Although 
the world wouldn’t be what it is today if 
we were completely void of emotions, every. 
one should refrain from making a showy 
display of affections. 


i 

The Orange, Senior High School, White 
Plains, New York, notes that parents are 
people, too, especially on the matter of “go. 
ing steady”: 

PTA DISCUSSES SOME TEEN-AGE 
PROBLEMS 
Driving, Drinking, Dating Included 

Driving at night with a junior license, 
going steady, teen-age drinking and party 
crashing were the topics discussed by the 
GO president, the nine class officers, a fac 
ulty member, and several parents and stu 
dents at a meeting in B-5, Wednesday eve. 
ning, October 28. 

The meeting was conducted by Mrs. Ra 
chel Ferraro and Mrs. George Romberg, co 
chairmen of the PTA Discussion Group, 
The purpose of the meeting was to discus 
a code of ethics for teen-agers and their 
parents, so that both may achieve a clearer 
understanding of what are considered accept 
able social practices. 

Going Steady 

One of the reasons for going steady was 
that if one has more fun and a better time 
with a certain person, he should be allowed 
to date that person steadily. An argument 
against it was that by going steady, one does 
not get to know as many people socially as 
he or she would by having dates with others 

The problem of party crashing was not 
considered a too-serious one, although, 
one member of the group pointed out, in 
certain cases it can prove rather unpleasant 

Night Driving 

The problem of driving at night with 
junior license aroused the most discussion 
Some of the opinions were that student 
should be allowed to drive at night when 
they are 17, that the junior license be dis 
continued and that students participating 
the driver-training courses offered # 
WPHS should not receive their senior 
license at 17 because not everyone has tht 
opportunity to take this course. 

The group did not feel that drinking wa 


widely spread among students at WPHS. 
They felt that, basically, parents should 


work jointly with their children to contr 


teen-age drinking. 


The School Press Review 
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ny AVE YOU considered the possi- 
bilities of using present television 
programs as part of your journal- 
ite} ism classes? It is probably the English 
me | teacher and his journalism activities that 
go. have helped develop radio script writing 
and radio appreciation in his classroom 
3E teaching. The newer medium of television 
offers interesting possibilities for both the 
neophyte and advanced journalism student. 
There are some excellent, but unfortu- 
% B nately too few, programs being televised by 
mu present commercial stations that can be used 
‘ to supplement journalism class activities. 
"E References are made to telecasts that can be 
MD seen in the New York City area. Many 
WE of these programs, however, are carried by 
co-axial cable or microwave relay to other 
Re F cities across the country. Also, there are 
®F programs similar to those mentioned that 
UP: Bare televised locally in other localities. 
~~ Newscasts are televised daily by all TV 
heit # stations. A student can observe various tech- 
are F niques as the news report is given. He can 
Pt BE study and observe how important events are 
covered. The values of brevity and accuracy 
can be stressed from these telecasts. Also, 
W&® the importance of placing important items 
time B in the opening paragraphs can be pointed 
wed B out to the student from these same news 
Fi telecasts. 
y 3s HE VALUE of photography as an 
haa aid in modern journalism can be 
a shown. Black-and-white enlarged stills have 
5 been on TV newscasts in less than an hour 
ab after the event happened. It is usually three 
cam 1 four hours before the same picture ap- 
pears in the daily newspaper. News cov- 
haf “8° by the motion picture camera is equal- 
__ | ly rapid. Many phases of news reporting 
ak and photography can be studied by your 
ilk pupils when watching these news telecasts. 
. de Actual interviews are also shown on TV. 
ah Students can observe many of the top re- 
dah Porters interviewing national leaders on im- 
we portant topics on Meet The Press, WNBT 
- and Man Of The Week on CBS every 
Sunday afternoon. Other programs using 
a similar format include Forum Of The 
swe Air and Keep Posted on the Dumont net- 
PHS 8 work, Follow-up discussions in class can 
< bring out important ways on how to ask 
‘on 


questions during an interview to get your 


story. 
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By HAROLD HAINFELD, Roosevelt School, Union City, N. J. 





Let TV Supplement Your Journalism Instruction 





Would your students like to cover the 
United Nations meetings? Cub reporters 
rarely get assignments like this. The jour- 
nalism class could cover assignments like 
this via television and report on these events 
even though they are many miles away. 
Other important happenings that your stu- 
dents could have covered include the politi- 
cal conventions, the recent campaign, elec- 


Exasperating! 


At least one hundred letters, telegrams, 
personal and telephone calls have been re- 
ceived recently stating that we have neg- 
lected to send out Contest or Convention 
circulars. This has caused much confusion 
and exasperation among the membership. 
It is a matter of no little concern to the 


CSPA office. 


The Contest Announcements were 
placed in the mails on the Ist of Novem- 
ber. This was to avoid the Christmas 
rush and in ample time, we thought, 
for the December 10 deadline for news- 
papers. Each of the pieces was clearly 
stencilled to the same address we have 
been sending the mail for years. When 
a call has come to us, we have checked 
the stencils to make sure we have not 
slipped up. The evidence is before us 
and the machine can hardly overlook a 
stencil as it passes through. 


The Convention Invitation was sent out 
to all newspaper and magazine members 
and to some yearbooks on the 20th of 
January. The rest of the yearbooks went 
later because the machine broke near the 


end of the job. 


The Association regrets any delays and 
concern this may have caused but it is a 
matter clearly beyond its control. We 
have had the Postal inspectors here at 
times to check us to see if what we are 
doing is right. They say we are fulfilling 
all requirements. What happens to it is 
a mystery to them. 

All we can say is this: we’ll do every- 
thing we can to make amends for any 
errors and deficiences and the Board of 
Judges is cooperating with us to the fullest 
extent. Don’t hesitate to write if you feel 
you have been overlooked. 





tion reports and results, the Inauguration 
of President Eisenhower and the Kefauver 
Crime Hearings. All were on television. 
In some cases, like the Kefauver Hearings, 
only a few reporters were present, due to 
the small size of the room. Most of the 
important testimony was seen and heard on 
television. The close-up lens enabled home 
and school viewers a much closer position 
than the actual press section at the event. 
After covering the event on TV, the stu- 
dent can write his story just like the re- 
porter who is actually present. Interesting 
comparisons can then be made with the 
newspaper story at the next class session. 


bene neophyte sports writers would 

enjoy being assigned to cover the Rose 
Bowl football game, the World Series, the 
college or professional basketball games or 
a championship boxing match. The tele- 
vision camera takes them right there. Not 
only does video permit the student to see 
important sports events, but it gives him 
practice in meeting deadlines. Newspapers 
usually have a midnight deadline for ma- 
terial for the morning edition. Covering a 
basketball game or fight that ends at 11 
o'clock gives the student one hour to write 
his final story. 

Interesting comparisons can be made in 
class the next day as how the student han- 
dled the story and how it was covered by 
AP and INS or your local sports reporter. 
Keener observation and tips on read ability 
and style that appeal to the public can result 
from such practice. 

Television is going to play an increasingly 
important role in education. Don’t ignore 
the possibilities of TV for your journalism 
classes! Observation as well as practice in 
reporting techniques can be developed 
through wide use of present television of- 
ferings. 

The allocation of 242 channels in the 
present very-high and the newer ultra-high 
frequency bands recently by the Federal 
Communications Commission for education- 
al purposes will offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for journalism pupils. The proper 
development of the television channels 
awarded to education will depend greatly 
on the way we start to use present mate- 
rials available in all subject areas now. 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


More than 900 editors and Advisers at- 
tended the 21st convention of the NE- 
BRASKA HIGH SCHOOL PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION held on November 7-8 at 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, under 
the sponsorship of the School of Journalism. 
At the opening session, greetings were read 
from the national organizzations, including 
a message from the Director of the CSPA. 
A feature of the meeting was the organiza- 
tion of a staff from among the delegates 
to write and issue The Daily Nebraskan, 
the University’s newspaper. Competitive 
contests in journalistic writing drew a large 
number of entries from among the visiting 
editors. At a convention banquet held in 
the Ballroom of the Student Union, the 
new officers, among them, Mrs. Edith Dou- 
thit, University of Nebraska School of Ag- 
riculture, the president for 1953, were in- 
troduced and prizes, certificates and awards 
covering the various events sponsored by 
the NHSPA, were presented. 

e328 

Additional information from Louisiana 
indicates that at the organizational meeting 
for the newly established LOUISIANA 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
held at Louisiana State University on De- 
cember 12-13, there were 160 delegates pres- 
ent from 20 schools. District meetings are 
to be organized this spring and the annual 
meeting will be held in the spring of 1954. 
It is hoped a journal can be published next 
year and contests are now being planned. 
Associate Professor Frank J. Price of LSU 
will act as adviser to the Association and 
if there is a demand for a director, LSU 
will furnish one this coming year. At pres- 
ent, all communications are being handled 
at Istrouma High School where Gertrude 
Creaghan, a member of the faculty and 
new President of the LSPA, is located. 

Oo. fh 4 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Baer, who write 
the continuity for the comic strip, “Toodles” 
in the Chicago Sun-Times, and the syndi- 
cated Nebs strip, spoke at the meeting of 
the Chicago Scholastic Press Guild on Sat- 
urday, January 10, on “Humor Is Our 
Business.” In addition, there were three 
divisional meetings covering creative writ- 
ing, news, and a yearbook panel discussion. 
An all-day workshop will be conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Guild at the Evans- 
ton Township High School on the 28th 


of February, an extemporaneous writing 
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tournament will be held on the 29th of 
March, open to members only, and a 
luncheon will be held at Marshall Field’s 
on the 23rd of May. 


Foe 

Malcolm Bauer, associate editor of the 
Portland Oregonian, will be one of the fea- 
tured speakers at the 1953 All-Coast Press 
Clinic conducted by the PACIFIC SLOPE 
SCHOOL PRESS at the University of 
Washington on February 20-21. The De- 
cember issue of The School Reporter, their 
official journal, carried an impressive list of 
professional newspaper people and enter- 
tainers and the leading west coast jour- 
nalism Advisers as scheduled to speak at 
the Clinic. It also stated that a new maga- 
zine for editors and Advisers, Student and 
Publisher, is being issued at the Modesto, 
Cal., Junior College. 


2: £ 

The January, Carolina Editor, journal of 
the SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOLAS- 
TIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, announced 
that Frank White, editor of the Scribbler 
of the Spartanburg, S.C., High School, won 
the South Carolina Voice of Democracy 
Contest with his essay, “I Speak for De- 
mocracy.” He received a television set from 
the National Association of Television 
Manufacturers and a chance to enter the 
national finals in Washington. News, also, 
is the item that Ruth Walker, editor of the 
Greenville, S.C., High School High News 
in 1940-41, now a member of the staff of 
the Greenville News, was one of six Ameri- 
can journalists to receive a $5000 fellow- 
shiw grant to study abroad under the Reid 
Foundation. The awards, initiated in 1946 
by the Editor of The New York Herald 
Tribune, are based on the fact that those 
who write and interpret foreign news should 
better learn what they write about by ob- 
serving conditions abroad. Miss White sailed 
for Europe last month. 


Coming Events... 


February (lst week-end — tentative) — 
Kansas Council of Publications Advisers. 
Miss Jeanne Malcolm, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
High School, Pres. 

12-14 March—Twenty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention CSPA, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 

19 March—Milwaukee County Elemen- 


tary Press Association, Washington School, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

5 April—Annual Convention and Writ 
ing Tournament, Maryland Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Maryland, Col. 
lege Park, Md. 

April— (date not determined) —Arkansas 
High School Press Association, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

10-11 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 

17-18 April—Florida Scholastic Press As 
sociation, University of Florida, Gainesville, 

18 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, Johns Hopkin 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

23-24 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, Wig 
throp College, Rock Hill, S.C. { 

25 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association, Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio. 

1 May—Georgia Scholastic Press Asso 
ciation, Henry W. Grady School of Jour 
nalism, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga 

Spring of 1953 (date not determined)— 
East Tennessee Press Association, Knoxville 
Catholic High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

1953 —. (date not determined) — New 

Mexico Scholastic Press Association, La 
Vegas, N.M. 
May, 1953 — (Date not determined) — 
New England Scholastic Press Association, 
School of Public Relations, Boston Univer 
sity. 


Portland, Maine, Yearbook 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Portlanders love their seashore and often 
the Totem staff takes a thermos jug of het 
coffee, a few sandwiches, and its headache 
to nearby Portland Head Light, or a simila 
spot, where inspiration for last minute year 
book work comes easily in the “salty fresh 
ness” of the ocean air. 

Portland Head is of special interest, sinc 
it was the first lighthouse on the coast. Ib 
construction was begun in 1789 by the Com 
missary of Massachusetts. It was ceded # 
the Government in 1790, and on Januayy 
7, 1791, President George Washington ap 
pointed Joseph Greenleaf, lighthouse keepet 


Christmas cards were received from # 
number of school publications, from A¢ 
visers and others in the school press field 
To one and all we express our thanks al 
appreciation. 


The School Press Revit 
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Advertising Copy Should Sell 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida 





State College, Tallahassee 





HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISING 
COPY THAT SELLS. By Clyde Bedell. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 539 pp. $6. 

Few advertising men write as engagingly 
about advertising as Clyde Bedell does. His 
second edition on copy is even better than 
the first. It not only 
is generally sound; it 
also is unusually read- 
able. 

At the outset the 
author stresses the 
copy’s point of view. 
Five of the first nine 





chapters then examine 

Dean CampPBELL methods of approach. 
The next seven deal with specific kinds of 
copy and with ethics and words. 

Somewhat long, Bedell’s book should 
stimulate the copy writer whether he is on 
weekly newspaper or in an advertising 
agency. Looking ahead, Bedell says, “As 


more goods and ideas are sold, it will be 






seen by the keenest observers that the magic 





of their selling is in the words.” 
ADVERTISING AGENCY PRAC. 
TICE. By Irvin Graham. New York: 
Harper. 303 pp. $4.50. 
Irvin Graham’s compact book as three 
parts. First, he discusses the purpose and 












growth of agencies. Second, he explains 
their management. Third, he examines their 
service functions. 

The author not only teaches advertising, 
but also owns his own agency. His book 
is clearly written as well as carefully or- 
ganized. It should be almost as useful to 
newspaper advertising men as to agency em- 
ployees. 

THE SOCIAL IMPACT OF TELE- 
VISION ON ATLANTA HOUSE. 
HOLDS. By Raymond F. Stewart. Emory 
University. 137 pp. 


How does television ownership change the 
lives of viewers? This general question un- 
derlies the goals of this scholarly study of 
Atlanta viewers. The conclusions are based 
on interviews conducted early in 1951. 

Surprisingly enough, “the thoroughness 
of reading the daily newspaper had in- 
creased” in television homes, “But in more 
of the homes of the non-television group.” 
In the former group, less time is given to 
reading books and periodicals or going to 
movies than before the television set was 
bought. 

As Stewart says, this study—which is a 
very good one—concerns itself “with the en- 
vironmental factors surrounding the oppor- 


tunity for exposure.” 


HOW TO WRITE A BOOK. By Cecil 


Hunt. New York: Philosophical Library. 
150 pp. $3. 

This compact how-to-do-it book surveys 
the book field and suggests tests for au- 
thors. It also has chapters on information 
sources, novel-writing, non-fiction, copy prep- 
aration, illustrations, agents, publishers’ 
problems, the waiting period, contract, legal 
aspects, and pre-publication problems. The 
author has had a varied experience in book 
writing and knows what he is writing about. 

DEADLINE. By William Corbin. New 
York: Coward-McCann. 244 pp. $2.75. 

This is the lively story of a teen-ager who 
wanted to be a newspaperman. Dan Logan 
wanted to be a newsman because his father 
had been a foreign correspondent. In fact, 
he died beyond the Iron Curtain. 

Dan Logan got a job on the local daily. 
At times he was discouraged, but he stuck 
Result? He made good, became 


a hero, met the right girl, and presumably 


it out. 


got a good start toward success. 

As a story, this is better than most of 
the juveniles about boys who want jour- 
nalism careers. At the same time, it indi- 
rectly suggests that the beginner if he’s a 
bit bright doesn’t need the liberal education 
or professional training which a number of 
good universities provide. 

BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 
1952. Edited by Lawrence Lariar. New 
York: Crown. $2.50. 

This book could solve many problems. 
Give it to the boss before you ask for a 
raise, give it to your mother-in-law when 
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—it provides instruction for teaching journalism 
students in every phase of high-school newspaper 


Chicago 16 


HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


—REVISED EDITION— 


A TEXTBOOK for the journalism student 
A HANDBOOK. for the. staff member on the school paper 


Used by leaders in teaching high-school journalism because: 


—it utilizes the school paper as a natural teaching project 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 










Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 


by Spears and Lawshe 


—it offers positive and comprehensive guidance for 
staff members in setting up and successfully oper- 
ating the school paper 


San Franciso 5 


she arrives, give it to anyone who lines up at 
the complaint counter, in fact, give it to 
Gromyko, Malik, and Vishinsky. 

There’s no doubt about it—here are many 
of the best cartoons by the best cartoonists 
Now that the elec- 


tion is over, there must be some twenty-five 


in the best magazines. 


million people who need their sense of 
humor revived. This book will do it. 

A DAY ON THE COPYDESK. By 
Emil Telfel and Charles G. Pearson. New 
York: Rinehart. 247 pp. $4. 

The traditional concept of the editing 
course in professional schools of journalism 
is that it should consist of one or two se- 
mesters of laboratory work in editing news 
for newspapers. 

A Day on the Copydesk is well-adapted 
to the typical course. Each of its sixteen 
chapters introduces an editing problem and 
The 
directory and headlines schedules enhance 
the workbook’s value. 

Typographically this workbook 


similar workbooks in its attractiveness. The 


then provides practical assignments. 


excels 


exercises likewise are stimulating and varied. 
The whole plan is sound in a course that 
emphasizes the daily more than the weekly 
—as it probably should. 

When professional schools recognize the 
fact that in a course in basic editing the 
mass communications should not be limited 
to the newspaper, then all the current text- 
books and workbooks in this field will need 
drastic revision. 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
By Scott M. Cutlip and Allen H. Center. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 502 pp. 

Effective Public Relations — subtitled 
“pathways to public favor”—“focuses on the 
role of the practitioner as a specialist in 
communication, an analyst of public opinion, 
and as a counselor to administrators in these 
areas.” 

Discussing the perspective, the authors 
examine the definition, ecology, and history 


of public relations and the source spring 
of public opinion. Major divisions deal with 
the process, the publics, the practice, the 


new horizons. 


Useful for the practitioner, this book is 
especially adapted to students who want to 
succeed in public relations. It is a sound, 
thorough, and practical presentation which 


stresses the importance of high professional 
standards. 
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Developing School Parer 


(Continued from Page 3) 


member schools informed on the various 
national and scholastic press conferences and 
clinics. Annually our representatives attend 
the Kent State University newspaper clinic 
where they spend a full day in newsgather- 
ing activities including photography work. 
Local groups can serve as training centers 
for both faculty advisers and staff members. 
Experts from radio newswriting and local 
papers can give valuable advice and relate 
interesting experiences. 


ee in journalism are the 
ideal answer for concentrated train- 
ing. The first workshops were set up for 
advisers. They were created to train the 
inexperienced advisers of school newspapers 
who were accidentally thrown into their jobs. 
Many of these were English teachers who 
had to reconstruct their experience in com- 
position work into the pattern of concise, 
fact-finding thinking. 
two weeks. 


These usually last 


Six years ago, Ohio University, at Athens, 
opened its journalism workshop to newly 
elected editors of school newspapers and 
yearbooks. Last summer 167 young editors 
enrolled for this concentrated workshop. I 
attended that workshop last summer with 
my editor-in-chief and managing editor. In 
my opinion, this is the most worthwhile 
training course for student editors. 

They spend one week on the campus, re- 
siding in the dormitories, sharing in college 
life and going through the regular routine 
of a college week. Students pay a tuition 
fee of six dollars and $12 for room and 
board. For $18 they have the thrill of a 
lifetime, being university students for one 
week. They go through the full details 
of registration, paying fees and getting 
housed in a dormitory. 

Then, they live through a week packed 
with campus activity, attending a daily con- 
ference period, two two-hour class periods 
each day, a print-shop tour, a photography 
laboratory tour, and a critical newspaper 
clinic. I was amazed at the amount of 
ground covered in these sessions, at the reg- 
ular attendance at all scheduled classes and 
at the intense interest shown by everyone at- 
tending the workshop. 

Ohio U. offers the complete use of cam- 
pus facilities to the workshoppers, including 
a daily swimming period in their modern 
natatorium, the use of their tennis courts, 


library, and student center. They plan 


recreation for every evening so that no one 
needs to leave the campus for relaxation, 
During that week, the University gave a 
free movie, a dance in the student center, 
a dinner-dance in the school dining hall, a 
picnic, and a water carnival. There were 
no discipline problems because the day was 
so packed with activity from the 6 o'clock 
rising period until the 10 o’clock curfew. 

I should like to suggest that local organi. 
zations such as our Tri-County Association 
should arrange for local workshops lasting 
a week during the summer in one of the 
schools centrally located in the community, 
Advisers would be spared many headaches 
if they could return to school in the fall 
knowing that their newly elected editors and 
business managers have an over-all view of 
their responsibilities and privileges. Steeped 
with new ideas, imbued with the importane 
of their function as editors, such staff mem. 
bers could carry on a school paper with 
fresh vigor, enthusiasm, and planned pro 
duction. 

A final word must be said for the increas 
ing number of journalism courses being of 
fered in summer sessions by today’s univer 
sities. I should like to call your attention » 
the May issue of The School Press Review 
which, each year, lists newswriting courses 
for advisers all over the country. 

With such expansion in summer training 
centers for teachers and with added work 
shops for newly elected editors, the futur 
of directed newswriting by students should 
be assured. Constructive ideas can and will 
continue to spring from the scholastic press. 
Youth will ever remain the fount from 
which changes surge forth crying for adop 
tion and fulfillment. But directed, disc 
plined, and forged, these ideas will glow 
with fairness, truth, and sincerity. 


Praeco Argenteus, the Latin-English pub 
lication of the Montgomery Blair High 
School, Silver Springs, Md., featured—in 
Latin—the biographies of the two Presider 
tial candidates on the front page of th 
November issue. Governor Stevenson sett 
the staff a most complimentary personal le 
ter when he received his copy. A letter 
merit was also received from Dr. Thomas 
W. Pullen, Maryland’s State Superintendent 
of Schools. Reader’s Digest complimented 
the staff and the NEA Journal is featuring 
the publication, with illustrations, in its Feb 


ruary issue. 


The School Press Rene 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 





a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter . . . 








to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 


or three weeks after orders are placed. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 









Official Style Book, 20c (30c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35c (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50¢ (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals (NEW), 50c (75c). 
















CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 
CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 


CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 
$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 
test fees). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 





















Available on writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Your Invitation to Participate 


IN THE 


29th Annual C.S.P.A. Convention 
March 12-13-14, 1953 


Columbia University, New York City 


Theme: 


School Publications Stimulate Creative Effort 


OU ARE INVITED TO THE TWENTY- 
NINTH ANNIVERSARY CONVEN- 
TION of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, the largest convention of editors in the world, 
to learn the latest and best ways of improving your 
publication. There will be offered a series of more 
than 150 meetings, conferences and discussions 


during a three-day period for student editors and 
faculty advisers of newspapers, magazines and 
yearbooks. Professional journalists and outstand- 
ing members of the school publication field will 
deliver talks and give advice designed to meet the 
needs of the student press. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12 


9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Low Library Rotunda 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 

3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 

The Evening hours are free 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Association Meeting 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins 

12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 


For circulars and additional information, write: 


3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 


Faculty Club 


: .M.—Sectional Meetings 
.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 


.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholastic 7 


Press Associations—By Invitation, Men’s Faculty 7 
b 


Clu 


The Evening hours are free 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

10:15-11:00 ALM~—Youth Forum, International Broadcast—Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Ballroom 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special ” 
Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention 
Birthday Cake Ceremony 


The Convention Adjourns 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 








